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read at the 1903 conclave. As usual, the author 
has observed less system in arranging his ma- 
terial than might easily have been possible; 
but though the form might have been more 
satisfactory, the work is a useful compilation. 
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COKEESPONDENCE 
Bubbage and Shakespeare's Stage 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — Mr. Watson Nicholson's review of my 
Burbage and Shakespeare's Stage (Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XXIX, 6-11), necessitates reply. The re- 
viewer has not understood the relation between 
my title and my book; he has not read my 
preface for the explanation of my methods; 
he has twisted my words from their natural 
meaning, and torn them from their illustrative 
context; he has invented imaginary "claims" 
of mine and tilted at them as Don Quixote did 
at his windmills. Writers are not expected, in 
a non-combative book, to give repeated refer- 
ences to all the commonplaces of literature, 
nor, in writing a chapter on the deluge, to give 
chapter and veree every time they mention 
Noah's ark. I give references to all the new 
points made for the last fifty years. It is a 
little late in my day to suggest that I do not 
do my own work. I have worked at the Brit- 
ish Museum since 1880, at the Guildhall Be- 
cords in 1890, at the Record Office ever since, 
which is very well known to the officials in 
these departments. Many have "borrowed" 
from me, with or without acknowledgment, 
but I have never knowingly withheld "credit" 
from others. 

It would be impossible, in these limits of 
space, to answer fully all the charges made in 
the long review, but I shall take as many as 
can be crowded in. Mr. Nicholson says that 
I have withheld from Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson 
the credit for the publication of the Middle- 
sex Becords. This is not true. I have given 
Mr. Jeaffreson as my sole "authority" on 



pages 30, 72 and 149, where they ought to be. 
Other similar misstatements are made. Where 
Mr. Nicholson begins to be " systematic " (p. 
7), he says that I "printed without credit to 
others, or as claimed (avowedly or silently) by 
the author as original discoveries." Among 
these are "two notices of the Earl of Leices- 
ter's players at Gloucester," . . . "first 
printed (1910) by Mr. J. T. Murray." This 
is a misstatement. The first time I know it 
to have been printed was in the Hist. Man. 
Goun. Rep., XII, app. ix, 470, in 1891! I 
saw the original the following year, and I had 
already printed the fact in my list of the 
player's companies in my William Hunnis and 
the Revels of the Chapel Royal, and I would 
not have mentioned Mr. Murray, unless I had 
been writing a critical history of the English 
stage, which I was not doing. I do not give 
the Burbage-Brayne pleadings as new finds, 
but I make them more complete than they 
had been before, in order to make the char- 
acter of James Burbage more complete, and he 
complains of my doing so "regardless of the 
fact" that Professor Wallace had printed 
them in Volume XIII of the Nebraska Uni- 
versity Studies. Now that volume appeared' 
after the date of my book, if it goes on regu- 
larly from Vol. IX, in 1909, which I did 
see. But I have not access here to that Uni- 
versity publication. I had given the refer- 
ences to all the Burbage cases, and the story 
of them, in Fortnightly, 1909, and the Athe- 
naeum, 16th October, 1909. He challenges 
my right to tell the story of the "Bose and 
the Swan" because Professor Wallace printed 
them in extenso in Englische Studien 43, p. 
340 (dated April, 1911). But I had published 
the references and full abstracts in The Stage, 
January 6th, 1910, a year and a quarter earlier. 
He also blames me about Halliwell-Phillipps. 
If he had followed my recognitions of that 
writer, as well as my strictures, he would have 
found my remarks justified. I had to find all 
the references for myself. Halliwell-Phillipps 
does not give the references to the Exchequer 
Bills, and he could not have read the Star 
Chamber Case, or he would not have missed 
the interesting parts about Giles Alleyn's 
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changes and the decisions, especially by Sir 
Francis Bacon. Neither he nor his followers 
had noted these. I need not have cavilled, it 
is true, about the trifling change Halliwell- 
Phillipps made in the order of the table of 
the Case before the Lord Chamberlain in 1635. 
I do refer to Joseph Hunter as the finder of 
the Queen's list of players, and I found the 
original entry for myself. 

Other examples of Mr. Nicholson's methods 
of criticism I may now criticise. He says (p. 
9), " Walter Cope's letter (p. 102) concerning 
the performance of Love's Labours Lost, Janu- 
ary 11, 1604-5, is accompanied by a false ref- 
erence to the State Papers. From this it is 
perfectly evident that Mrs. Stopes never saw 
the original, which is not in the State Papers 
at the Record Office, but at Hatfield House." 
Now I do not give the reference to the " State 
Papers," but to the " Cecil Papers." I copied 
the letter from the original in Hatfield House, 
where I worked long. The performance of 
Love's Labours Lost was not on January 11th, 
but January 12th, 1604-5. I show from Carle- 
ton's Letter in the State Papers, dated 15th 
January, that Cope's undated letter must have 
been written on the 11th of January, and I 
give the reference to that as D. S. S. P. James 
I, XII, 19. It is true that the note number 
(1) by a printer's slip was put a line too high, 
but any one, checking the record, must see to 
what it refers. Again, on same page, I am 
challenged about " Pemberton's Letter." Now 
the name Pemberton never occurs in my book. 
I suppose the writer means Pembroke, as I do 
give, as "new to literature," a letter of the 
Earl of Pembroke's. This, Mr. Nicholson in- 
forms his readers, was " printed by the British 
Museum in 1882." He should, to be exact, 
have given the full text of that printing, which 
says, "the second letter mentions the death 
of Richard Burbage the actor." If the selec- 
tion from the letter, which I give, had been 
"known to searchers ever since," why did none 
of them put it into literature? The abstract 
of Elizabeth's Proclamation of 1559 is neither 
from Collier, nor the MS. in Bodleian, but 
from the proclamation itself to which the sole 
reference is date and printer. If I used the 



word "discovery" in regard to the Rutland 
entry about the Impresa, the context shows my 
meaning. I first state that Mr. Stevenson, offi- 
cially going through the Rutland papers, had 
(necessarily) found that entry, with all the 
others contained in the collection. I add, that 
shortly after, being allowed to go to Belvoir 
Castle on purpose to see it, I had the whole of 
the manuscripts laid open to me, and I had 
the pleasure of finding it for myself. Many 
of Mr. Nicholson's charges are made to do duty 
twice, in the earlier part of his article, and in 
what he is pleased to call "the remainder." 
Of course I use the phrase "the unpublished 
volumes of the Privy Council Register," as 
the only possible term for them distinctive 
from those which have been published. The 
"plays at Court" were of course taken from 
the originals, not from Cunningham. 

I was writing a little book, to interest many 
people in the Burbages, for the memorial we 
are setting up in Shoreditch. I had been asked 
to do it a year ago, and to do it in three months; 
I incautiously agreed, had all my materials 
collected in my book-boxes for years, and I 
had given so many lectures on the Burbages 
that my thoughts were full of them. But with 
my usual luck, no sooner did I begin, than an 
accident to my knee forced me to lie on the 
sofa for many months, and I was unable to 
go down to the Record Office or the British 
Museum to check my transcripts and refer- 
ences. Hence, I was aware, must arise many 
faults which would not otherwise have escaped. 
I freely acknowledge my real deficiencies. It 
is a little comforting, that not even Mr. Nichol- 
son has found me wrong in facts. I never 
pretend to be an "archivist." But I am a 
patient searcher for truth. I am quite aware 
that in my early days of working, I was too 
much inclined to glean parts without the un- 
necessary circumlocutions from the various 
books I read. I know I was in trouble over 
the 1574 patent, as I could not even go upstairs 
to search my old note-boxes for 1891, when I 
had done that piece of work. I know that I 
had not time to chisel and rearrange; I had not 
space to put in all I knew, or to insert the 
transcripts in extenso which I had. I had no 
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one to help me in any way. But I always keep 
my word. I finished the book in the time 
promised. It filled a gap, and supplied the 
need. I had done my best under the circum- 
stances; I did not consider the book as of any 
importance, and I have been more than sur- 
prised at the more than friendly reviews it has 
received, except from The Times and Modern 
Language Notes. 

Chaelotte Cabmiohael Stopes. 

Hampstead, London. 



The Second Maid's Tbaqedt 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — My attention has been called to an 
article by Mr. Watson Nicholson in Modern 
Language Notes for February, 1912, which 
contains a most kind and appreciative notice 
of my edition of the Second Maiden's Tragedy 
prepared for the Malone Society in 1909. I 
quite agree that the ascription of small altera- 
tions and deletions is a difficult and uncertain 
task, and my chief concern was to argue 
against the wholesale and indiscriminate ascrip- 
tion of such to the censor, which had been the 
practice of previous writers. I think for my 
own part that we have had enough of 'psy- 
chology' in palaeographical matters. The ink 
in which Buc signed is rather distinctive in 
color, and though I admit, of course, the ab- 
stract possibility of his having used two ink 
pots, I think it is uncritical to ascribe to him, 
on grounds of mere plausibility, alterations 
which are obviously in a different ink from 
that of his signature. Some alterations are 
certainly his, some are certainly the author's; 
there is a residue which I should be quite 
willing to leave unascribed. 

Mr. Nicholson mildly rebukes me for omit- 
ting all mention of certain blue pencil marks 
in the manuscript. There are no blue pencil 
marks in the manuscript that I can see. There 
are a number of marks in ordinary lead pencil 
— obviously the work of some modern reader 
or editor. 



Mr. Nicholson also remarks that the five 
slips of paper containing alterations are 'in 
a different handwriting' from the text — at 
least I suppose he means different from the 
text. If he will kindly look at the facsimiles 
in my edition he will, I think, be able to con- 
vince himself that this is an error. The writ- 
ing, though showing some variation, is un- 
doubtedly the same. 

W. W. Greg. 

London, England. 



Powlert: An Unexplained Folk-song Wobd 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — I have never met with the folk-song 
The Three Jovial Huntsmen, except in R. 
Caldecott's Picture Book No. 1 (F. Warne & 
Co.). It is a variant of The Three Huntsmen, 
not so good a song, of which words and music 
are given, No. 224, of English Fotk-Songs for 
Schools, by S. Baring-Gould and Cecil J. 
Sharp (1906?). The Three Huntsmen is a 
song of six 8-line stanzas. The Three Jovial 
Huntsmen, with quite different words, is writ- 
ten in sixteen stanzas, which run in pairs ; the 
metre is the old undivided Alexandrine, in 
iambics, with refrain. The song relates how 
the rustic huntsmen ran to earth, in turn, a 
"tatter't boggart in a field," a "gruntin' 
grindin' grindlestone," a "bull-calf in a pin- 
fold," a "two-three children leaving school," 
a " fat pig smiling in a ditch," and " two young 
lovers in a lane." The last stanza is, 

Then one unto the other said, This huntin' doesn't 

pay; 
But, we'n powler't up and down a bit, and had a 

rattlin' day. 

Look ye there! 

The word powlert has escaped the editors of 
both The New English and The Century dic- 
tionaries. Wrighf s English Dialect Dictionary 
gives "powlert, ppl. adj. Lancashire," and de- 
fines it as "knocked about; also, figuratively, 
distressed, broken down, impoverished." Two 
quotations are cited, one from the songs of 
Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire poet (1866, edi- 



